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Ta STRANGE Boat. Page 535, 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; 


OR, 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MISS DORNWOOD'S STORY. 


AS soon as I saw and recognized Waddie 
and Miss Dornwood, they turned out of 
the road with the evident intention of avoid- 
ing me. 
** Waddie!” I called to him. 
Hearing my voice, they returned to the road, 





assured that I was not the brutal ghardian whom 
the young lady had so much reason to shun. 

“* Haven’t you seen Tom?” I asked. 

*No:? 

“ He is looking for you.” 

“We heard some one behind us, and turned 
aside till he had passed,” added Waddie. 
‘* What does he want?” 

“The drummer has concluded not to go to 
Middleport to-night.” 

‘And can you have the boat?” inquired 
Miss Dornwood, eagerly. 

“The boat is certainly available,” I replied. 
**But do you really wish to make a trip of 
thirty miles on the lake in the night?” 
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“Tam afraid of nothing but the tyranny of 
my guardian,” she responded, promptly. 

‘Where is Tom?” inquired Waddie. ‘* We 
will lose’ no time.” 

“*T will find him. 
be near the hotel.” 

They walked towards the boat, and I returned 
to the hotel, where I found Tom, and we soon 
joined Waddie on board of the.-Belle. We 
were all ready to start; but I confess I was 
very much troubled about the circumstances 
of the voyage. The mainsail was flapping in 
the fresh breeze; but I was somewhat afraid 
that Waddie was getting himself, and perhaps 
me, into a scrape. 

“Are you going, Waddie?” I asked, in in- 
troducing what I wished to say. 

** Certainly I am.” . 

“*T hope you will go with me. I should not 
feel safe without you,” added Miss Dornwood. 

** Won't you go, too, Wolf?” asked Waddie. 

“TI should be glad to have you,” continued 
the young lady. 

‘*T am not perfectly clear in regard to this 
matter,” I suggested. 

“*Pray do not stay here any longer,” inter- 
posed Miss Dornwood. “If my guardian 
should discover my absence, I’m afraid he 
would come down here to look for me. Please 
to go out upon the lake, and I will tell you all 
my story. Then, if you will not assist me, we 
ean return.” 

** Shove off, Tom,” I replied. 

The skipper ran up the jib, and the Belle, 
gathering headway, stood out into the lake. 

“I think you are very cautious, Captain 
Penniman,” said Miss Dornwood. 

“‘T am syre my friend here does not wish to 
do anything wrong,” I added. 

“IT will bear all the blame,” said Waddie, 
warmly. “I think 1 can find friends for Miss 
Dornwood without going so far as Ruoara.” 

** Where? 8] asked, curiously. 

** At my father’s house.” 

**T shall not be obliged to trespass upon the 
kindness of your father’s family, Mr. Wim- 
pleton,” added Miss Dornwood. ‘My friends 
in Ruoara will not hesitate to receive me into 
their house, though they know all the circum- 
stances of my situation.” 

** Who are they?” I asked. 

“Mr. Pinkerton and his family. Do you 
know them?” 

‘* Very wellindeed. Ben Pinkerton’s father,” 
added Waddie. F 

The Pinkertons were of the highest social 
standing in Ruoara, and I was almost willing 
to believe that there could be no harm in con- 


If he passed you, he must 
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veying the young lady to such friends as they 
were. 

‘* Emily Pinkerton was my schoolmate at the 
academy, and before my father died, our two 
families became quite intimate,” continued 
Miss Dornwood. ‘Emily was at my guar- 
dian’s house last spring with her father and © 
mother, and they know all about the circum- 
stances.” 

“Do they think it is preper for you to leave 
your guardian?” 

‘““Mr. Pinkerton told me himself to come to 
his house whenever [I could not endure my 
guardian any longer. I should have gone 
there before if I could have got away.” 

* Are your father and mother both dead?” I 
inquired, 

* Both of them. I am going to tell you the 
whole history of our family. I am seventeen 
now, and Mr. Pinkerton says I am old enough 
to think for myself. I believe I am.” 

“TI should say you were,” I replied. 

** My mother was married twice,” Miss Dorn- 
wood began. “ Her first husband’s name was 
Richard Overton, and they had one son, 
Charles Overton, who is) now my guardian. 
His father died when he was only four years 
old. Two years after his death, my mother 
was married again, to Edward Dornwood, my 
father. He was a wealthy man; but he was 
deformed, and in very poor health. I wish I 
could tell you how much I loved him, and how 
devoted he was to me. Even the great hump 
upon his back was not a deformity in my eyes. 
But, feeble as he was, my mother was the first 
to pass away, and died when I was only eight. 
I hardly remember her. I have no doubt she 
loved me as a mother should love a child; but 
I know she used to scold me very severely, 
and I recollect this more clearly than anything 
else. 

‘My father never spoke an unkind word to 
me. When I did wrong, when I fretted, he 
looked so sad, — sometimes actually shedding 
tears, — that it became a positive terror to me 
to displease him. When he became so feeble 
that he could not leave the house, I spent all 
my time out of school with him. His eyes 
failed so that he could not see well, and, for 
hours together, I used to read books to’him 
which had not the least interest tome. I can 
truly say, that I was never so happy as when 
with him.” 

‘“*Where was this Charles Overton all this 
time?” I asked, as she paused to wipe away 
her tears. 

‘He lived near us, and professed a very deep 
interest in my poor dear father, and in me too, 
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for that matter. His father had died a poor 
man, and he was a clerk in a store. He used 
to come in every day, and express so much 
solicitude for my father and his affairs, that we 
were all deceived in him. We thought he was 
a good man,.but really all he cared for was my 
father’s money. By degrees he won his con- 
fidence; and, though he had néver treated me 
as a sister when we were children together, I 
was very grateful to him for the care he be- 
stowed upon his step-father. 

** When I was about fourteen years old, my 
father began to fail in health very rapidly, and 
it was evident to himself, as it was to the rest 
of us, that he could not last many months 
longer. With a calmness which seemed to be 
awful to me, he spoke of leaving the earth to 
join the angels in heaven. I wept bitterly at 
the thought of parting with him; but he suf- 
fered so terribly that I finally became recon- 
ciled to his going, for I realized that my loss, 
even in a worldly sense, would be his gain. 
Then he told me about his property, and asked 
me if I should like to have*Charles for my 
guardian. 

«IT was fifteen years old, but I knew little or 
nothing about business. I was entirely satisfied 
to have Charles as my guardian, though I hard 
ly comprehended what his relations with me in 
The next day came 


that capacity were to be. 
the lawyers, and my father made some changes 
in his will, which- had been written years be- 


fore.. In a word, he named Charles Overton 
as my guardian, and made him the executor of 
his will. I am sure he charged him to be very 
kind to me, and to take good care of my for- 
tune. But my father lived nearly a year after 
he had settled up his worldly affairs, during 
which Charles was as devoted to him and me 
as the most loving son and brother could be. 
He came to our house to live, in order that he 
might better attend to the wants of the invalid, 
and resigned his situation in the store so that 
he could devote all his time to this duty. 

“IT will not try to tell you the sad story of 
my father’s death. He passed away, and 
ceased to suffer. We laid him in the silent 
tomb, and life was not to me what it had been 
before. I had lost my greatest earthly com- 
fort, and, young as I was, I looked forward with 
joy and hope to the time when I should join my 
father in heaven. But this sadness wore away, 
though I have not ceased, and never shall 
cease to think of my father as an angel, even 
when he was upon theearth. Charles Overton 
took charge of everything, and came into actual 
possession of the house in which I had lived all 
my life. It was more than six months after my 
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father’s death when he spoxe to me about 
business. Then he showed me my father’s 
will, and read it to me. He described the 
legal forms through which he had passed, but 
I could not understand them. 

‘*My father gave him twenty thousand dol- 
lars in his will, and a fixed salary for doing the 
business of his estate until I was of age. After 
giving many legacies to charitable objects, the 
residue of his fortune was given to me. I was 
told that I was the heiress of two hundred. 
thousand dollars. But there was one very 
singular clause in the will, to the effect that, if 
I married without the consent of Charles Over- 
ton, I was to receive fifty thousand dollars, and 
the residue of the fortune was to go to my half 
brother. I was astonished and shocked at this 
part of the will. I asked Charles to let me see 
it. Certainly it was all written down as he had 
read it; but it seemed incredible to me that 
my doting father had intended to subject me 
to such a condition. J 

“ About this time Charles Overton began to 
exercise his authority over me. He resorted to 
every expedient in his power to annoy me, and 
make me miserable. He succeeded, too, in 
making me as unhappy as I could wish any 
human being to be, if he were my worst ene- 
my. I could not divine his object; but, be- 
tween him and his wife, I had hardly a day of 
peace from one year’s end to the other. I was 
not permitted to go into company, nor to visit 
those who had been my friends and compan- 
ions during the latter years of my father’s life. 
I was not allowed even to take a walk without 
some one to attend me, and see that I made no 
new acquaintances, nor met any old ones. I 
may say with truth that I have been a slave 
now for nearly two years. 

“‘] remonstrated and protested against this 
treatment; but Charles explained that he was 
only carrying out the wishes of my father that 
he should watch over me with the utmost care. 
It was only when I believed I comprehended 
his motives, that I ventured actually to resist 
him. I refused to obey him, and went out when 
I could find an opportunity. I was fully per- 
suaded that he intended to break me down and 
wear me out, so that he could get my fortune.” 

‘But why is he so particular that you should 
make no acquaintances?” asked Waddie. “If 
you should be married without his consent, he 
will get most of your fortune.” 

“Mr. Pinkerton told me that clause would 
not stand the test of the law. But I do not 
think of being married either with or without 
my half brother’s consent,” added Miss Dorn- 
wood, with much embarrassment. 
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She paused a few moments, and looked over 
the side of the boat into the water. 
that it was a great trial to her to feel obliged to 
tell this long and painful narrative. 

“T have not told you the worst yet,” she 
continued. ‘I was satisfied that Charles 
Overton wanted my money; that he was plot- 
ting day and night to obtain it. Doubtless 
what he termed my obstinacy worried him. 
He is a man of no principle whatever, and I 
am sure he is equal to any crime he has the 
courage to perpetrate. About three weeks ago, 
while we were at Cape May, we met Lord Pals- 
grave. While we were bathing in the surf one 
day, a wave lifted me off my feet, and carried 
me out of my depth. I could swim, and was 
not at all alarmed; but his lordship swam out 
to me, and, in spite of my protest, insisted 
upon saving me from a watery grave. I thanked 
him for his good intentions, though I did not 
need his. services; and from that time to this he 
has clung to me. I must tell the whole truth: 
he proposed to me, and I promptly rejected 
him, for I did not like him. My intimacy with 
him assured me there was not much difference 
between a lord and a boor. My guardian did 
like him, if I did not, and declared that his 
lordship was the only man who could marry 
me with his consent. I was persecuted on this 
subject till I was disgusted with it.” 

And then the poor girl burst into tears 
again. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STRANGE BOAT. . 


MS DORNWOOD was evidently con- 
trasting her present situation with the 
happiness which had been her portion during 
the lifetime of her father. It was not strange 
thatshe wept, as she compared the tenderness 
of her devoted parent with the harshness and 
brutality of Charles Overton. I had seen 
enough of him to convince me that she had 
not exaggerated the truth, and I was so moved 
by her story that I was ready to do as much as 
Waddie to assist her. There was nothing said, 
therefore, about returning to the hotel, and the 
Belle dashed on her course over the waves. 

Tom Walton sat at the helm, drinking in 
every detail of the young lady’s story; but 
still, from the force of habit, working the 
boat with the nicest skill. He made long 
tacks, and had run nearly over to Port Gunga, 
so that from this point he could lay acourse 
directly through the Narrows, about fifteen 
miles distant, without cramping her. 

** Do you think his lordship is really a lord?” 


I realized” 
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I asked, when Miss Dornwood had become 
quiet, and we ceased to hear her sobs. 

*‘T suppose he is. I have no reason to doubt 
it,” she replied. ‘‘ He showed me a letter from 
his father the other day.” 

“‘ Who is his father?” 

“ The letter was signed ‘Dumford.’ He ex- 
plained that his father was Earl of Dumford, 
and taking his father’s second title, he was 
called Lord Palsgrave. I know nothing about 
these things, and really feel no interest in 
them. He talks about the nobility of England 
with a familiarity which indicates a thorough 
acquaintance, and, as I know nothing about 
the matter, he might do so with entire impu- 
nity. He clings to me all the time. I cannot 
go out of the house that he does not follow me. 
He has not left me for so long a time since we 
first met as he did to-day, when I encountered 
the bear. Indeed, I have not seen him since; 
but, then, I was shut up in my room.” 

“« How did you get out of your prison?” in- 
quired Waddie. 

**As soon as it was dark, I went out of the 
window upon the roof of the piazza, and en- 
tered one of the entries by another window. 
Passing down the back stairs, I came to the 
grove,and. made my way to the place where I 
had seen your boat. Now, all Iask of you is 
to convey me to Mr. Pinkerton’s house. I will 
give you no further trouble.” 

‘Indeed, I shall be very glad to serve you to 
any extent you may require,” said Waddie. 

“Thank-you; but I shall not have to trouble 
you any farther, and I will pay the boatman 
for what he has done.” 

** Not a penny for me, miss. I should blush 
if I could take any money for a job of this 
kind,” protested Tom. 

“T really cannot see what motive your guar- 
dian has for compelling you to marry this lord,” 
I added, changing the topic. ‘ He will con- 
sent to this, and his consent prevents him from 
reaping any benefit under your father’s will.” 

“TI do not understand it myself,” replied 
Miss Dornwood. 

“It would be his policy to withhold his con- 
sent, whoever the person may be.” 

‘* So it seems. to me; but I hope I never shall 
see Lord. Palsgrave again. Charles knows 
that I dislike him, and this may be the reason 
why he persecutes me.” 

“‘ Miss Dornwood, I don’t believe this Pals- 
grave isa lord any more than I am,” I ventured 
to remark. 

‘“* Why, what makes you 


think he is not?” 
she asked, astonished at my violent conclusion. 
“I saw him get into a buggy and drive off 
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with the drummer that we took out of the 
burning canal-boat.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Waddie. 

‘*His voice sounded a little familiar to me, 
as I heard him spedk to the hardware man.” 

“« Are you sure it was he?” said Waddie. 

**T did not know who it was then; but when 
‘I saw them drive off together, I asked the 
stable-keeper who he'was. He assured me it 
was the English lord. I don’t think the no- 
bility of England, as a general rule, run with 
hardware drummers.” 

“ Did the drummer really go away with his 
lordship?” added Waddie, rubbing his hands, 
as though he were delighted with the fact; and 
I think by this time he had some idea himself 
of defeating the matrimonial project of Lord 
Palsgrave. 

“I could not have been mistaken.” 

‘‘ A man is known by the company he keeps, 


and if that Schleifer isn’t a scoundrel, I will. 


never ask the privilege of guessing again. 
But you must be tired by this time,+Miss 
Dornwood.” 

“T am, indeed, very tired. I am not strong, 
and the excitement of this day has fatigued 
me very much,” she replied. 

“There is a nice little cabin forward, and 
you shall have it all to yourself. It is now 


only ten o'clock, and we shall not reach 


Ruoara before one or two. You can go to 
sleep just the same as though you were on 
shore.” 

“I could not go to sleep, even if I were at 
home.” 

‘Well, you can lie down and rest yourself,” 
persisted Waddie. 

After much persuasion she consented to oc- 
cupy the cabin, and, as she entered, Waddie 
closed the doors, for there was sufficient venti- 
lation through the blinds in them. As the 
Belle flew on her course, dashing the spray 
smartly over her bow, we sat by the side of 
the skipper discussing Lord Palsgrave. Cer- 
tain I was that his voice had sounded familiar 
to me; but I labored in vain to fasten, it upon 
any person I could recall to mind. 

We heard nothing of our lady passenger, 
and we concluded she had gone to sleep. Tom 
began to gape fearfully, and I felt very sleepy 
myself, while Waddie was as wide awake as 
ever. At the suggestion of the latter, Tom 
and I wrapped ourselves up in our overcoats, 
and stretching ourselves upon the seats, went 
to sleep, leaving him at the helm. It was not 
necessary that all of us should keep awake, 
and Waddie agreed te call one of us to take 
his place in a couple of hours. I . not think 
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my position was a very comfortable one, for I 
dreamed that an enormous black bear had 
squatted down upon my stomach, and insisted 
upon shaking hands with me. But my hands 
seemed to be tied behind me, so that I could 
not comply with his bearship’s civil demand; 
and the next best thing I could do was to 
struggle to free myself from the weight that 
rested upon me, and made me feel very un- 
comfortable. I continued to labor in this man- 
ner, when, instead of throwing off the bear, I 
smashed the boat beneath me, with a loud 
crash. I waked under this shock, and started 
to my feet to escape drowning in the lake. 

‘“* Boat ahoy!” shouted Waddie, as I stood up. 

Then I realized that the Belle had actually 
struck something, the shock of which had be- 
come part of my vision. 

‘* What's the matter, Waddie?” asked Tom 
Walton, who had been aroused by the crash. 

“IT ran into a boat just now,” replied Wad- 
die, straining his eyes to penetrate the gloom 
which surrounded us. 

‘“* Where is it?” I asked. 

“IT don’t know. I can’t see it, but I hear the 
stroke of oars.” 

‘© What boat was it?” 

“IT don’t know. I only got a glimpse of her, 
as she slid off to leeward of us.” 

** Where are we?” 

“ Right in the Narrows. Finding I was run- 
ning too close to the Middleport side, I let out 
the sheet and kept her away. In an instant I 
struck the boat. There were two men in it, 
and that is all I know about it. Hold on!” 
exclaimed he. ‘ Take the helm, Tom, and Pil 
light up the lake.” 

Waddie had brought with him some bengola 
lights, with which he purposed to try an ex- 
periment in fishing. Taking one of these, he 
placed it on the well-trap to keep it from burn- 
ing the deck, and set it on fire. The bengola 
blazed with a brilliant light, and the lake was 
illuminated from one side to the other, for in 
the Narrows it was only a mile wide. 

“ There it is!”.shouted Tom, pointing toa 
small row-boat, in which were two persons, 
pulling with all their might towards the Cen- 
treport shore. 

‘*Keep her away, Tom,” said I, earnestly. 
‘*T want to see who they are.” 

Tom let out the sheet, and put the helm up; 
but the boat disappeared behind the steamboat 
wharf before we could get near enough to see 
the faces of the two men. 

**No use; they are ashore by this time,” 
said Waddie. 

§* I don’t see what anybody should be cross- 
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ing the lake for at this time of night,” I added. 
“It is half past twelve.” 

‘There is something mysterious about that 
boat,” said Waddie, shaking his head. ‘The 
men were not pulling when we struck the boat; 
if they had been I should have heard them, and 
not run into her. When they saw or heard the 
Belle, they must have stopped pulling. They 
didn’t speak, or make any sound.” 

‘* Of course they must have had a purpose in 
acting so,” I added, not a little perplexed by 
the mystery which seemed to surround the 
movements of the men. 

‘* Why didn’t they speak after I hailed them? 
If they had been honest men they would have 
said something after the bump the Belle gave 
them,” added Waddie, much excited. 

“Tam afraid there’ is something wrong,” I 
continued. 

**T don’t know why there should be,” inter- 
posed Tom Walton. ‘It isn’t so,very strange 
that a boat should cross the lake in the night. 
Perhaps the men are going after a doctor for 
some one that is sick.” 

**Why didn’t they speak when I hailed?” 
insisted Waddie. ‘‘ Any honest man would 
have sung out when we ran into his boat.” 

‘* Perhaps they were frightened,” suggested 
Tom. 

“They did not pull like men who were 
alarmed when we saw them.” 

* Well, I thought they did pull just like: men 
who were scared. They made good time.” 

“T’m not satisfied, and I should not be sur- 
prised to see some building blaze up in a few 
moments,” persisted Waddie. 

This remark corresponded with my own 
thoughts. We were both thinking of fires, 
for in all the towns upon the lake there had 
been a large number of them within a few 
months, all of which were believed to have 
been caused by incendiaries, though no one 
could comprehend the motives of the mis- 
creants who set them. In Centreport and 
Middleport several barns and storehouses had 
been destroyed, and I was persuaded that the 
two men in the boat were incendiaries. 

** Shall I head her for Ruoara?” asked Tom, 
while we were discussing the matter. ‘ We 
are going to leeward now.” 

‘“*No; run her for the steamboat wharf at 
Centreport,” I replied». ‘‘I am going ashore 
to see what those men‘are about.” 

* All right,” added Tom, as he peered 
through the gloom to make out the wharf. 

“‘ What do: you say, Waddie? Will you land 
with me?” I asked, as we approached the 
wharf. . “Tom can land Miss Dornwood at 
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Ruoara, and take us on board when he re- 
turns.” 

**T don’t know. I don’t exactly like to leave 
her, since she depends upon me for assistance,” 
answered Waddie, hesitating. “Tf the Pink- 
ertons should happen to be away, she might 
wish to take some other course.” 

“T'll tell you what will do just as well,” in- 
terposed the skipper. ‘I will go with you, 
Wolf, and Waddie can sail the Belle down to 
Ruoara.” 

‘. That will fit the case exactly,” replied Wad- 
die, as the boat rounded to at the landing- 
steps. 3 

Taking our overcoats, Tom Walton and I 
went on shore. Still we heard nothing from 
Miss Dornwood, and we thought she was 
sleeping very soundly, if the shock of the col- 
lision had failed to wake her. We went upon 
the wharf, but we could see nothing of the two 
men. 

“6T wonder what boat they came over in,” 
said Tom, as he descended the steps to satisfy 
himself on this point. 

“‘Do you make it out?” I asked, following 
him half way down. 

*¢ Yes, it is the Grace’s tender,” answered he. 

“ There will be a fire over here soon — you 
may depend upon it,” I continued, as we walked 
up the steps again. ‘‘ Nothing would suit me 
better than to get hold of the villains.” 

“Iam with you there, Wolf,” added Tom, 
earnestly. ‘‘ But, after all, it isn’t so strange 
that a boat should cross the lake even at mid- 
night.” 

“Certainly there is nothing strange in the 
crossing of the boat, but there is something 
very strange in the conduct of those men. It 
is the most natural thing in the world for men 
to sing out when a boat runs into them; but 
these men did not open their mouths. When 
the Belle approached them, their boat was 
lying on the water, and they were perfectly 
silent, evidently trying to avoid being seen. If 
they had pulled straight across the lake, like 
honest men, I shouldn’t have thought anything 
of their being out at this time of night.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right,” added Tom. 

* At any rate, we can take a turn around the 
town, where the barns and storehouses are, and 
see if we can find them.” 

We walked along the street. by the side of the 
lake, looking carefully into all the lanes and 
by-places. : 


(TO, BE CONTINUED.} 


— ScoTrisH Provers: ‘He that strikes 
my dog wad _— mysel if he daur’d to.” 
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MEMORY. 


BY MRS. M. J. Hf&ywoop. 


“ Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine, 
From age to age, unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway! 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone — 
The only pleasures we can call our own.” 
Samuet Rocers.. 
EMORY is defined to be ‘‘the power or 
capacity of having what was once pres- 
ent to the senses or the understanding sug- 
gested again to the mind;” or, more simply, 
the faculty of retaining or recollecting things 
past; and certain it is that no quality of the 
mind is a greater source of pleasure and profit 
than thatof memory. All are not equally en- 
dowed in this respect, but the faculty of memo- 
ry can be cultivated to a wonderful extent. Our 
ideas are excited by sensible objects; and these. 
are so connected, that memory, by the princi- 
ple of association, will carry the mind back to 
past scenes, sad and joyous, bringing the events 
of our life before us with the distinctness of a 
panorama. A rock, a tree, or any inanimate 
object, may suggest to the mind some little in- 
cidegt which will revive the remembrance of a 
whole train of circumstances, otherwise lost in 
oblivion. A picture, a strain of music, a sim- 
ple quotation, may be the means of recalling 
to us many interesting periods in our life ex- 
perience, through the medium of what Byron 
calls the ‘* Morning Star of Memory.” Shel- 
ley says, — 
“ Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” 

Memory colors all the prospects of life; for 
we can only anticipate the future by judging 
from what has occurred’ in the past, with its 
varied experience of light and shade. 

Perhaps no faculty of the mind, save love, 
has been more frequently or more Beautifully 
alluded to, by writers of all ages, than memory. 
Shakespeare calls it “ the warder of the brain.” 
We are all familiar with the words of Mac- 
beth, — 

“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain,” &c. 


Campbell says, — 


‘While memory watches o’er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew.” 


And in Wordsworth’s Excursion we find the 
following exquisite lines: — 


. “ And, when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 


AND GIRLS. 
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But Memory has another, and, perhaps, a 
higher province than any to which we have 
alluded; she preserves for our use all the 
treasures of art and literature, history and 
science. Our minds may become store- 
houses of useful knowledge, filled with im- 
portant facts and events. Yet, as we must 
plant a treé in youth in order to enjoy its 
fruit and shadow in old age, so the memory 
must be cultivated and strengthened while we 
are young, in order that it may reach its full 
maturity, and bear its richest fruits, to cheer 
and solace our riper years. : 

Some examples ef the marvels of memory 
would seem entirely incredible had they not 
been given to us upon the highest authority. 
Cyrus knew the name of each soldier in his 
army. It is also related of Themistocles that 
he could call by name every citizen of Athens, 
although the number amounted to twenty 
thousand. Mithridates, king of Pontus, knew 
all his eighty thousand soldiers by their right 
names. Scipio knew all the inhabitants of 
Rome. Seneca complained of old age because 
he could not, as formerly, repeat two thousand 
names in the order in which they were read to 
him; and he stated that on one occasion, when 
at his studies, two hundred unconnected verses 
having been recited by the different pupils of 
his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed 
order, proceeding from the last to the first. 

Lord Granville could repeat, from beginning 
to end, the New Testament, in the original 
Greek. Cooke, the tragedian, is said to have 
committed to memory all the contents of a 
large daily newspaper. Racine could recite 
all the tragedies of Euripides. 

It is said that George III. never forgot a face he 
had once seen, nor a name he had ever heard. 
Mirandola would commit to memory the con- 
tents of a book by reading it three tinves, and 
could frequently repeat the words backward as 
well as forward, Thomas Cranmer committed 
to memory, in three months, an entire trans- 
lation of the Bible. Euler, the mathematician, 
could repeat the Aineid; and Leibnitz, when an 
old man, could recite the whole of Virgil, word 
for word. 

It is said that Bossuet could repeat, not only 
the whole Bible, but all Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace, besides many other works. 

Mozart had a wonderful memory of musical 
sounds. When only fourteen years of age, he 
went to Rome to assist in the solemnities of 
Holy Week. Immediately after his arrival, he 
went to the Sistine Chapel to hear the famous 
Miserere of Allegri. Being aware that it was 


‘forbidden to take or give a copy of this re- 


nowned piece of music, Mozart placed himself 
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in a. corner, and gave the strictest attention to 
the music, and, on leaving the church, noted 
down the entire piece. A few days afterwards 
he heard it a second time, and, following the 
music with his own copy in his hand, satisfied 
himself of the fidelity of his memory. The 
next day he sang the Miserere at a concert, 
accompanying himself on the harpsiehord; and 
the performance produced such a sensation in 
Rome that Pope Clement XIV. requested that 
this musical prodigy should be presented to 
him at once. 

Some remarkable facts in regard to the pow- 
er of memory are related of a young. Floren- 
tine, named Magliabecchi, who died in. the year 
1714. He had a great passion for reading, but 
no taste for any particular subject, reading in- 
discriminately whatever came to hand. Re- 
membering everything he read, he was con- 
sulted by, the learned, far and near, upon all 
subjects in regard to which they desired in- 
formation; and he was always able to direct 
them to the books they needed. ‘* He remem- 
bered not only the contents of the books, but 
the places where they could be found; and, by 
studying catalogues, he became familiar with 
the great libraries he had never seen. He at 
length was made librarian to the Grand Duke, 
who one day asked him if he could ebtain a 
eertain very rare book for him. ‘ No, sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘for there is but one in the whole 
world, and that is in the library of the Grand 
Signior of Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book on the seventh shelf, right hand side as 
you go in.’” 

Sir Walter Scott was blessed with a wonder- 
ful memory. On one occasion he was walking 
with Hogg (the Ettric Shepherd), when the 
Jatter said to him, ‘*Do you remember that I 
once recited a long poem of my own composi- 
tion at your table?” 

e Oy yes,” said Scott, ‘I remember it dis- 
tinctly.” 

“ How I wish,” said Hogg, ‘‘that I could 
recall it! for, very foolishly, I destroyed the 
only copy I had.” 

Sir Walter replied, — 

- ** Let us sit down upon this green bank, and 
see how much of it we can cali to mind.” 

So they seated themselves upon a grassy 
slope; and Scott commenced the poem, and 
repeated every line of it, verbatim, although he 
had heard it but once, and that several years 
previous. Hogg was overcome with delight at 
thus being able to welcome home one of his 
own long-lost poems, 

Ben Jonson could repeat all that he had ever 
written, and many books that he had read. 
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If we possessed this latter faculty, we pight 
sometimes pray to be delivered from the full 
exercise of it. " 

Coming down to more modern times, we 2 find 
that many of our great men have been endowed 
with a remarkable memory. Hon. Alexander 
H. Bullock, in his eloquent tribute to Edward 
Everett in Faneuil Hall, says, * He had all 
knowledge, all gifts, all tongues. No man of 
this generation, save Macaulay, had equal 
command of the treasures of, the ages. 
His memory was comprehensive, retentive, and 
perfect. He had read everything, and he re- 
membered all that he had read. There is no 
such treasury for an orator as that, if he have 
all the other plenitudes, se and graces, as 
Mr. Everett possessed them.” 

Some facts in regard to certain old clergy- 
men with whom my grandmother was ac- 
quainted have come to mind, and may not 
prove uninteresting. Rev. Samuel Taggart, 
of Coleraine, Mass., and a member of Con- 
gress for twelve years, would read a printed 
sermon through once, and then repeat it cor- 
rectly; and, if there were notes at the bottom 
of the page, he would weave them in exactly 
where they belonged. He was also noted for 
his ‘“‘ absence of mind,” and when preaching 
or praying, would frequently untie his neck- 
handkerchief, remove his collar, unbutton his 
vest, and then. proceed to button it up again, 
replace his collar.and cravat, all the time con- 
tinuing the service in which he was engaged, 
without hesitation; and, when.afterwards re- 
minded of what he had done, he would express 
his surprise and utter ignorance of having 
committed any such breach of propriety. Fa- 
ther Hutchinson, of Antrim, N. H., used often 
to repeat whole chapters of the Bible to my 
grandmother, and stated to her, that should 
the Bible be. blotted out of existence, he was 
confident the could restore it from his own 
memory. 

Rev. Ephraim Smith, of Hopkinton, N. H., 
after he became blind, was in the habit of 
preaching, reciting the hymns, repeating chap- 
ters from the Bible, and in that way going 
through all the services of the pulpit, with no 
aid save that of memory. 

An elder sister of my grandmother would 
repeat the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, 
also the greater part of Milton’s and Pope’s 
works, when nearly eighty years old: In her 
day, books were not as numerous as they now 
are, and people remembered what they read, 
and made use of it. 

I cannot close this article without. intro- 
ducing a little incident in regard to Rev. Dr. 
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Belfrage, who was. settled. over a, parish=near 
Edinburgh — a true Scotchman, with vast pow- 
ers in reserve. The touching story is related 
by Dr. John Brown, the author of ‘‘ Rob. and 
his Friends,” and shows the wonderful power 
of memory, when combined with that of affec- 
tion. “ Dr. Belfrage was twice married. His 
second wife was a woman of great sweetness 
and delicacy, not only of mind, but of consti- 
tution. She died after less than a year of sin- 
gular and unbroken happiness. There was no 
portrait of her. He resolved there should be 
one, and, though utterly ignorant of drawing, 
he determined to do it himself. No one else 
could have such a perfect image of her in his 
mind, and he resolved to realize this image. 
He got the materials for miniature painting; 
and eight prepared ivory plates. He then shut 
himself up from every one for fourteen days, 
and came out of his room wasted and feeble, 
with one of the plates (the others he had used 
and burned), on which was a portrait, full of 
subtile likeness, and drawn and colored in a 
way no one could have dreamed of, having had 
such an artist. I have seen it, and although I 
never saw the original, I felt it must be like 
her, as, indeed, every one who knew her said it 
was. I do not, as I said before, know any- 
thing more remarkable in the history of human 
sorrow and resolve.” 


A HOLE IN THE GROUND. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


\ HETHER from a lingering trace of some 

ancestral troglodyte, or an original pas- 
sion of my own, I never see a hole in: the 
ground without longing to go in and explore. 
The sight of ‘*Old Put’s Wolf Den,” with 
which I own I was never blessed, though I 
have: slept under his roof-tree, would have 
offered great attractions, to which the draw- 
back of a wolf or two, or the rattlesnakes that 
are said to inhabit there, would have been. no 
serious discount. I have scrambled down the 
** Cat Rocks” in Antioch till I thought I saw 
eyes start out in the nether darkness; and I 
only did not penetrate the mysteries of the 
“*Devil’s Den,” in Moosup, because, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, the place was 
flooded with water. So, when from the little 
‘*Coal Mine Station,” where the engine of the 
Boston train was leisurely puffing away at a 
great black pipe, in spite of the clear injunc- 
tion, “ No smoking allowed,” I saw a shape- 
less, grimy tower, with roofs. at every angle 
and every height, and received the charming 
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assurance that this was the ‘‘ Mouth of the 
Pit” — delicious ambiguity of language! and 
that all about, under our feet, and under’that 
dingy village, and yonder hills, and below the 
very waters of the bay, black galleries ran, and 
sooty beings worked in everlasting night. “I 
will goin,” Isaid. ‘It is a great hole; it will 
be delightful!” 

Before me the dingy tower beckoned with a 
long black arm. Here and there, out of the 
sooty slopes, little pipes snorted smoke and 
vapor, and yonder a huger throat barked like 
an asthmatic bull-deg; and up aloft, under 
eaves that seemed the vizor of the black giant's 
cap, where a greal dingy trough lolled out like 
a monstrous tongue, the grimy Brobdignag was 
spitting rocks, the half-masticated bones of his 
morning meal! Within, you might have seen 
his iron teeth cranching black masses of coal, 
on which two or three servants of his grim 
majesty were feeding him, with shovels for 
spoons. When his iron jaws had crushed it to 
pebbles, it was.passed on to be salivated by a 
steady stream of water, which a steam pump 
was drawing from unknown depths of dark- 
ness below. The master said it was drawn up 
for the double purpose of draining the mine 
and washing the dust from the coal; but it 
seemed to me it was to assist, the deglutition 
of the giant's horrible repast. 

As I watched the process of feeding, — 
“‘crushing and screening” they called it, in 
their unphysiological way, —I heard a little 
bell tinkle at my side. 

“Ha!” I said— ‘a bell for the waiter to 
bring more dishes! ” 

A sooty attendant touched the bar of a steam 
throttle, and a huge drum began to revolve, and 
wind in a smooth, stout rope, that ran down 
an inclined railway to some interminable throat 
of darkness. It was:a duméd waiter, then, after 
all; for, in a few minutes, I saw a black car 
dart out of the nether gloom, and rush to the 
top of the tower on a slope of thirty-three de- 
grees, discharge a load of shining rocks at the 
feet of the attendants, and plunge back again, 
by its own momentum, down with a hollow 
murmur, heard far away, when it could be 
seen no longer. 

At one side of the track, tugging away at a 
crank, an endless beam is thrust up from the 
dark, like the arm of some tremendous black 
Ixion, doomed to turn a never-resting grind- 
stone, while he grumbles unseen below. It is 
the piston-rod of the pump, working in the bot- 
tom of the mine, and is moved by the crank it 
seems to move, It would appear that the black 


giant has a dropsical tendency, to be steadily 
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guarded against, but for a consideration which 
follows. Standing at the head of the “ in- 
cline,” peering down into that gulf of mid- 
night, I saw a star approach slowly from the 
deep distance, growing larger as it rose. At 
length a man, black and grimy with coal-dust, 
came toiling up, with a lamp hooked on the 
front of his cap, like the star in the forehead 
of Alethé — a man over fifty years old, and 
stilla miner! Then it is not the Pit, but an 
Eldorado; and that pump is sucking at the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth! I will even go 
down and see the Adam and Eve of this new 
Eden, who, however the years may go by over- 
head, are always miners. ‘ But there is no eve 
there; it is forever midnight. 

An amiable young son of the pit was put at 
my service by the gentlemanly superintendent 
of the nether regions, with two lamps like little 
oil-cans, having their wicks in the nozzle, burn- 
ing at the nose like a toper. My guide, who 
was well sooted to his occupation, carried one 
of these and gave me the other, overflowing 
and unctuous, by grace of which every spot I 
touched was sketched, in oil colors, on my 
hand, with a decided prevalence of dark 
shades, like smoky Rembrandts. 

The incline, about twelve feet wide, and 
rarely more than six or seven feet high, and 
often scarcely giving room to stand erect, was 
cut in the solid rock, —a black carboniferous 
slate, — at an angle of some thirty-three de- 
grees from the horizontal, to a distance of 
about thirteen hundred feet in a nearly right 
line, making, perhaps, six hundred feet per- 
pendiculardepth. My careful goblin cautioned 
me about running my head against the roof, 
which was really very thick and strong, and 
would hardly have come down if I had hit it; 
but the slippery rocks below had need to be 
watched, for they would try to run up from 
under one’s heels in a way that was quite em- 
barrassing. 

The darkness of the place was unlike any 
darkness above ground; it seemed soft, but 
persistent; it yielded, but- no ‘further than 
pressed, and returned at once from the lifted 
pressure. It was just the furry fell of the 
rocks, the clinging nap of those black panthers 
crouching on either hand, with here and there 
a metallic glint for eyes. 

At intervals, perhaps a hundred feet apart 
on the line of descent, alateral gallery would 
be cut into the rock, a thousand feet or more; 
and, wherever it struck a bed of coal, it would be 
followed up or down, or around, in a wide, 
black chamber, where columns of coal would 
be left, or heavy timbers inserted, to prevent 
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the stnking of the rocky roof. In some of 
these rooms the thinning vein would be fol- 
lowed up till it was a mere wedge of coal be- 
tween the black jaws of the rock, where the 
workman must lie flat down to cut under with 
his pick. 

In old deserted galleries, in spots where the 
sun has not shone since a million years, grew 
elegant toadstools, where no toad came to sit; 
seeming like fairy parasols, where was neither 
sunshine nor fairy. And over the stones, and 
around the piles of decaying timbers, a long, 
white moss hung, like the beard of the Seven 
Sleepers, — there were more than a hundred 
sleepers, taken from the inclined railway, — 
or like the snowy fell of Rip Van Winkle. 

Summer and winter the temperature in those 
caverns varies hardly two degrees, from sixty- 
two to sixty-four, with a slight but sensible 
increase of heat as you go down. Undoubted- 
ly the great fireplace — the * Original Base 
Burner” — is somewhere under that vast coal- 
bin. 

These galleries are not quite in the style of 
the Louvre or the Vatican; but, nevertheless, 
they are picture galleries, adorned here and 
there, especially in the upper levels, with some 
of the oldest of the old masters, Illustrations 
of Natural History, Charcoal Sketches, Fern 
Leaves, and the fairest Flora of the paleozoic 
age. There, with a pickaxe for paper-knife, 
you open a book, — one of Nature’s Juvenile 
Series, a Third Reader,— hot-pressed, in stone- 
morocco, containing, as far as the leaves have 
been cut, some of the rarest types of antiquity; 
the beautiful arborescens sweeping off like a 
wind-swayed palm; ferns of many graceful 
forms, some white and delicate as skeleton 
leaves, with all their veined fronds in perfeet 
tracery on the inky shale; others black, raised 
and depressed on corresponding leaves, show- 
ing just where, in the underground railroad, 
Nature first put down the brakes; and the 
reed-like equisete, or horse-tails, showing 
where she switched off! with now and then a 
pine cone, with all its sepals sharply defined, 
that betray where they are cut through by Pat, 
how deep he has gone into conic sections just 
by taking his Azck in mathematics. 

Delightful study, to sit under an umbrageous 
rock, and open your portfolio with a hatchet, 
or turn the leaves leisurely with a crowbar; 
knowing that knowledge is to be got by axing, 
and what you cannot see through at first you 
can pick out! 

A few rats have taken up their abode, or 
taken down their abode, in these petrified 


| glooms, where they must fare about as sump- 
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tuously as church mice; but a curious super- 
stitiorr protects them, and makes it a place of 
sanctuary indeed. It is believed to bring bad 
luck to kill one of them, as it really does, — to 
the rat, — and a rash miner, who dared to dis- 
regard the omen, had the superstition ratified 
by the breaking of his own leg a few days 
after. It is dangerous to be of an unpopular 
faith; you'd better believe. 





———— 


“QRIGINAL DIALOGUR. 











THE TWO AUNTS. 
A PARLOR PLAY. 


M. E. D. 


CHARACTERS. — AunT FinGet, Aunt WINNIT, 
AMELIA, JANE, @ Servant. 


Scene I.— Aunt Fincet nervously searching 
her pocket for her thimble, preparatory to 
a vigorous attack upon a basketful of stock- 
ings to be repaired. AuNT WINNET in a 
rocking-chair, surrounded by a gay assort- 
ment of worsteds, slowly putting stitch after 
stitch in a beautiful piece of embroidery. 


Aunt Fidget. Where is Amelia? The girl 
will ce?tatnly be late. 

Aunt Winnit. O,no; I hope not. (Slowly 
puts on her eye-glasses and looks at the clock.) 
It is still twenty minutes to eight. 

Aunt Hidget. Well, I’m sure it’s no fault of 
mine. I remind her.often enough of her duties. 

Aunt Winnit. O, here she comes; all in 
good time and good condition. 


Enter AMELIA, dressed for a party. 

Aunt Fidget. (Fumps up, drops her scissors, 
work-basket, and contents.) So you have come 
at last! 

Amelia. Yes, aunty; quite in season, as you 
see; and you don’t know how I hurried to — 

Aunt Fidget. 1 don’t want to hear girls talk- 
ing of being in a hurry, especially when there 
is no occasion for it. (Hxamines minutely 
AMELIA'S dress, and exclaims, pettishly,) Well, 
if this isn’t pretty! —(Zo Aunt WInwnIT.) 
Encouraging for aunts who have tried to 
bring up nieces in the way they should go! 
A button off ! and its place supplied by a pin! 
Yes, sister, her dress is actually pinned to- 
gether! 

Aunt Winnit. Dear Fidget, do remember that 
accidents will happen in the best regulated toi- 
lets, and that yoy and I were young once. 

Aunt Fidget. Young! To be sure I was; 
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but when did you ever know me to go into 
company with a button off ? and what would 
my mother have said, supposing such a thing 
to have happened? 

Amelia. It was very unfortunate; but I did 
not see it till the last moment, and I thought 
this bow would hide it. 

Aunt Fidget. Never have anything to hide! 
That’s what my mother used to say. (Sighs 
deeply, and continues the examination, until 
she exclaims, triumphantly,) Well, here is 
something, at any rate, to be done! The 
basting’s to be taken out; and, if you'll be- 
lieve it, sister Winnit, this seam is only half 
sewed up! 

Aunt Winnit. An oversight of Betty’s, I 
suppose. The best of seamstresses are some- 
times at fault. 

Amelia. Strange! I never noticed it. I— 

Aunt Fidget. Some people’s eyes never seem 
of any use to them! Amelia, go up stairs, 
and in my room, in the second drawer of the 
walnut bureau, in the right hand corner, you'll 
see a box of spool cotton; bring me the fine 
spool, No. 18; shut the drawer, and also the 
door of my room. 

Amelia. Certainly, aunty; it will take but a 
minute. [Zxzt AMELIA. 

Aunt Fidget. (Throws herself in a chair.) 
How thankful I am that I was brought up to 
be orderly and systematic! My mother reared, 
trained, and made me good for something. 

Aunt Winnit. I’m sure no one can find fault 
with your education, sister Fidget. 

Aunt Fidget. (Soliloguizing.) I dare say 
she'll turn everything topsy-turvy! but one 
can’t be in a dozen places at once! 

Aunt Winnit. Well, 1 am sure, sister Fidget, 
your directions were sufficiently explicit, and 
you must have a little faith in Amelia. 

Aunt Fidget. Faith! Don’t talk to me about 
faith! You know it is works, not faith, that Z 
believe in! 

Aunt Winnit. Won't you take a fan, sister 
Fidget? You really look quite warm. 

Aunt Fidget. (Nervously wiping her face 
with her handkerchief.) A fan! (She puts 
on her eye-glasses.) 


Enter AMELIA. 


Amelia. Here, aunty; I found it exactly 
where you told me; and I shut the drawer, 
and — 3 

Aunt Winnit. Never mind, dear, now, where 
you found it; but try to help your aunt all you 
can; for I should be sorry to have you late. 

Aunt Fidget. So you're getting a little anx- 


ious! 
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Aunt Winnit. Not exactly anxious; but you 
know I always like fair weather better than 
rough. : 

Aunt Fidget. Well, J don’t expect anything 
but rough weather! Late! Why, I'd‘rather 
she wouldn’t go at all, than to start half 
rigged, as the girls do nowadays. (Sews up 
the seam with great vigor.) Hark! Isn't that 
the carriage? Don’t keep it waiting! My 
mother used to say it was immoral to keep a 
carriage waiting. 

Aunt Winnit. O, sister! 
as that! 

Aunt Fidget. (Decidedly.) Yes, immoral. 

Amelia. If it is unavoidable, aunty? 

Aunt Fidget. It’s,no time for discussion 
now. Have you your shawl, and your gloves, 
and your fan, and your’ pocket handkerchief ? 

Amelia. Yes, aunty. (Aisses AUNT FivGetT 
and Aunt Winnit.) And what shall I say 
to Mrs. Leslie? 

Aunt Winnit. Give her my love, and tell 
her to take good care of you. 

Amelia. Good by! Good by! 


Not guite as bad 


e.; [Zxit AMELIA. 
Aunt Fidget. (Recalls ker.) Amelia, Ame- 
lia! 
Amelia. Yes, aunty. (Returns.) 
Aunt Fidget. Let me impress on your mind 


the necessity — the absolute necessity — of 
your returning at ten punctually. That was 

e@™y mother’s rule; and there has been no im- 
provement since her time; and, sister, you 
know there was never a better regulated 
family. 

Amelia. Yes, aunty; but I know Mary will 
want me to stay longer; and couldn't Jane sit 
up for me just this once? And Victor said he’d 
come home with me, you know. 

Aunt Fidget. Fortunately, you've some one 
*to decide for you; and I am inclined to think 
my judgment in this matter is as good as Miss 
Mary Leslie’s or Master Victor’s; and I see no 
occasion for changing my opinions. 

Aunt Winnit. Sister, how would it do to 
say half past ten, to split the difference? 

Amelia. Yes, aunty; do. I promise not to 
do so again (sotto voce — till next time). 

Aunt Fidget. 1 dislike so much this vibrat- 
ing, undecided, uncertain mode of proceedings ! 

Aunt Winnit. But, sister, a decision may be 
as certainly arrived at at ten and a half as at 
ten o’clock; and in this case J’m inclined to 
yield the point. 

Aunt Fidget. Well, well; for the sake of 
peace, say ten and a half o’clock; but remem- 
ber, Amelia, not a minute later; nota minute ; 
remember that! 
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Amelia: Thank you, thank you! [2Zx#. 

Aunt Fidget. (Throws herself in a chair.) 
What does make me so tired? I’m all worn 
out! 

Aunt Winnit. You shouldn't take things so 
hard, sister; and you should allow me to help 
you. 

Aunt Fidget. Don't talk about helping me; 
you might as well doa thing yourself, as stand 
and call for some one to help you. I’m not 
one of that kind. 

Aunt Winntt. Well, sister dear, if there ever 
should come a time when I can help you, you 
know I shall be glad to do so. 


Scene II. 


Aunt Fidget. Well, sister, I suppose that, for 
once, you will admit that Iam right. I found 
this scrap of a note in Amelia’s pocket as. I 
was looking over her dressgs this morning: 
‘“* At five o’clock precisely. Yours, ever. G.” 
Mind that, sister Winnit. ‘“‘ Yours, ever.” 
What do you think of that? 

Aunt Winnit. It does not seem to strike me, 
for the moment, as a very dangerous expres- 
sion. Are you quite sure it was intended for 
Amelia? 

Aunt Fidget. Well, I declare! your moder- 
ation knows no bounds. To whom else, under 
the circumstances, could it have been ad- 
dressed? : 

Aunt Winnit. And if it were so, what. do 
you understand by it? 

Aunt Fidget. Why, I understand that that 
silly, vain, conceited George Villars has had 
the audacity to ask Amelia to meet him some- 
where, somewhere, nobody knows where, at 
five o’clock precisely. 

Aunt Winnit. You may be right; but it 
strikes me as a somewhat hasty conclusion. 

Aunt Fidget. Thank my stars, I can see 
through a millstone as quick as anybody! 

Aunt Winnit. Yes, just as quick as any- 
body; but do tell me who George Villars is, 
and why you dislike him so much? 

Aunt Fidget. Why, in the first place, he is 
Susan Brown’s son; and you know I never 
could bear her; and when I met him the other 
day in the street, he pretended not to know 
me. Amelia says he’s near-sighted; but I 
don’t believe any such nonsense. But here 
she comes. Don’t say a word, but let me 
cross-question her. Truth will out. 


Enter AMELIA. 


What do you propose doing this afternoon? 
Amelia. Well, aunty, I theught I would 
finish this handkerchief that you are in such 
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a hurry for, and then read to sunt Winnit as 
usual. 

Aunt Winnit. Then you are not going out, 
dear, this afternoon? 

Amelia. Why, yes —* I thought I should 
go out at about five o’clock. It is such a 
lovely day. (Aunt FinGer glances tri- 
umphantly at AUNT WINNIT.) 

Aunt Fidget. And why do you put off your 
walk to so late an hour? 

Amelia. Q, I'm not going alone; a friend 
of mine — (Another triumphant glance from 
AunT FIpGRT.) 

Aunt Fidget. And who is your friend? ? 

Amelia. No new friend, aunty; only Geor- 
giana Johnson. 

Aunt Winnit. O, that dear, good girl, Geor- 
giana! who has always been like a sister to 
you. 

Aunt Fidget. (Refiects.) What a silly name 
Georgiana is for a girl!. 

Amelia. Why, do you think so, aunty? I 
have very pleasant associations with it. 

Aunt. Fidget. Very likely; I presume it is 


associated in your mind with all that is great, 
and grand, and generous, and good ! 

Amelia. (Laughing heartily.) Why, aunty, 
how did you get up so many G's at so short a 
notice ? 

Aunt Winnit. My dear, your aunt is genially 


inclined this afternoon. 

Aunt Fidget. (Angrily.) You are quite 
welcome, both of you, to all the amusement 
you can grind out of a vain, silly young man. 

[2xtt. 

Amelia. Young man! What does she mean? 

Aunt Winnit. O, never mind, dear; run up 
stairs and bring down our book, and we will 
begin reading at once. 

Amelia. Young man! [Exit 
_ Aunt Winnit. (Laughing heartily.) We 

must mind our G's, as well as our P’s and Q's. 


\ 


(CONCLUDED LN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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—— THE ancients, if we are to take their 
word without any discount, had many safer 
and surer remedies than we now have, after 
two thousand years’ of experience and study. 
The following, which we borrow from one of 
the most learned writers of antiquity, will an- 
swer as illustrations. A*human tooth ground 
to powder is a cure for the sting of a serpent. 
For the bite of a dog, apply a man’s hair mois- 
tened in vinegar. As a preservative against 
catarrh, bind slightly together with a linen 
thread the two middle fingers of the right 
hand. J 











OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

The Origin of Base Ball. 

HE game of base ball, which has come 

to be regarded as the national pastime of 
this country, is of mgre ancient origin than 
most of Our Boys and Girls may be aware of. 
When it first became known, some twenty 
years ago, it was said to be an improvement 
upon an old English game called :Round- 
ers;” but ancient history shows that the game 
of ball, in several forms, was one of the most 
favorite exercises of the Greeks and Romans 
long before the fall of the Roman empire. 
The game of ball was played in various ways, 
and many of them are prominent features in 
the game as played at the present time. One 
is mentioned where the ball was thrown high 
in the air; and each of the persons who played 
strove to catch it before it touched the ground. 
This is the same thing that is done in the game 
of to-day, only a bat is used to send the ball 
into the air. Another game is described, in ‘i 
which the ball was thrown long distances near 
the ground; and still another, where three 
persons stood in the corners marked by a 
triangle, and passed the ball back and forth, 
priding themselves on catching and throwing 
with the left hand. This last answers to the 
first, second, and third bases of the game as 
now played. So it will be seen that the prom- 
inent features of the game of base ball were 
known hundreds of years ago. It is stated 
that one celebrated player was honored by the 
Athenians with the rights of citizenship, and 
a statue was erected in his honor, on account 
of his skill in the game. The principal exer- 
cise of the youth of Sparta was the playing of 
ball, football especially, which they played 
with great emulation. 

Ancient historians tell us that the education 
of a Greek youth was divided into three parts: 
grammar, music, and gymnastics. Every town 
and city had its gymnasium; and these insti- 
tutions each had a room devoted to this exer- 
cise, and competent teachers gave instructions 
in the art, which enabled them to play well 
and gracefully. 
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ANSWERS. 

34. (A merry.can in dus) (trees) (ream) 
(ark) (A) (bell) (four its in G) (gnu) (eye) 
(tea) — American industry’s remarkable for 
its ingenuity. 35. 1. Rochester. 2. Hannah. 
3. Indigo. 4. Nathan. 5. Eve — RHINE, 
RHONE. 36. Honeycomb. 37. T (he) (grave) 
(May) (bee) (die) (vest) E (dove) (awl lit) 
(spheres) — The grave may be divested of 
all its fears. 38. Fever. 39. Gout. 40. Can- 
cer. 41. Tetter. 42. Leprosy. 43. Ague. 44. 
Asthma. 45. Wyoming. 46. Like brings like. 
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CHARADE. 


49. My first breathes out a merry sound 
Upon the ambient air; 

My next a fragrance sheds around 
O’er hills and valleys fair. 


My whole a golden fruit is known, 
To grace old Autumn’s reign; 

And when stern Winter mounts the throne, 
Its worth is very plain. Specs. 
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ENIGMA. 


50. It is composed of eighteen letters. The 
11, 3, 8, 6, 17, 5 are signs. The 4 is a conso- 
nant. The whole, to be 1, 12, 9, 18, 10, 14, is 
what all Our Girls should learn how to do be- 
fore they become 7, 2, 15, 16, 13. Jo. CosE. 


51. ReBus. 


























DovusLe AcROSTIC. 


The initials and finals drew a crowd : — 
52. 1. A market. 2. A letter of the Greek 
alphabet. 3. Arecluse. 4. A subject. 


LeTTeR REBus. 
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HERBERT. 


PuzZZzLe. 


54. In my first not always safely doth my 
whole repose ; 

In my second is written poetry and prose. 

ALEx. 


55- GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 
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\ HAT boy or girl can tell what poet wrote 
the line ‘‘I would I were a boy again ”? 
He had been thinking, probably, of the jolly, 
happy days of childhood; and, as we read our 
letters, full of skating, snow drifts and sleigh- 
riding, we think how, with boots, mittens, warm 
caps, and ears that would tingle although we 
rubbed them hard, we fought the Snow King, 
and made the woods and hills echo with our 
noisy but healthful merriment. And, although 
we do not play quite as much now as then, we 
* do enjoy the sports of childhood; and so the 
written letters that cover our table like snow 
drifts, and which the postman showers upon 
us like big fakes, make us happy. Yes, boys 
and girls, mingle wholesome recreation with 
your work and your study, and body and mind 
will be the better. ‘*All work and no play 
make Jack a dull boy,” and it is just as true 
that all play and no work will make Jack or 
Jane useless and worthless. So mingle the 
two, and each will then have a keener relish, 
and each be profitable. 

Alex writes a good letter with pale ink. This 
‘is too bad; we almost expected to find at the 
end of the sheet, ‘‘ My pen is poor, my ink is 
pale,” &c. He has a sensible question, which 
we commend to our readers: ** Why do so 
many enigma makers repeat the letters?” This 
repeating causes us to throw aside scores of enig- 
mas otherwise good, for every repetition makes 
the enigma easier. — Same complain because 
the musical part of our puzzles is too hard. 
Ah, we have you there! Why, you were so 
bright and smart at guessing, that it was neces- 
sary to put in something to trouble you. — 
Warsaw will find a letter in the post-office. — 
Willie Whistle’s cow and pens are so well 
drawn that his rebus would be guessed too 
easily. 

Specs & Cute have some matters waiting their 
time; patience, boys, and your turn will come. 
Be sure and spell your puzzles and rebuses 
correctly; some capital ones have gone into 
the waste-basket for lack of a single letter. — 
We call Victor T. Harold a flourish-ing youth, 
judging by his specimens of penmanship; his 
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birds are good enough to fly, and he wants to 
mark cards for his friends. — Commission will 
get the Magazines sooner by mail, as a general 
rule; the club came all right; this is the kind 
of club we like. — Arizona shows his good 
sense by going into the ‘‘club” business, and 
his letter is a model of neatness. 

Ski Hi sends good answers to No. 155, but 
his rebus is too easy; the letters are very well 
drawn. — The “Jersey Blue” may rest assured 
that we did not intend to leave it ‘‘ out in the 
cold,” as its editor fears; no, friend Seymour, 
neither you nor your paper is forgotten. — 
We are asked for good names for base ball 
clubs; here, boys, is a chance for your inge- 
nuity. — Capt. Joe’s Nos. 7 and 13 suit us, and 
the others are very neatly drawn; it is better 
to work hard and make a good puzzle, than 
make a dozen poor ones; try again, and send 
us more. — H. Terrill’s No. 3 is on the road to 
the printers; it is beautifully drawn. — What 
a boy is Hautboy for puzzles! 

John G. Canfield prizes the Magazine more 
than his dinner, which sows that he values his 
brains more than his stomach; take good care 
of both, Johnnie; neither is worth anything 
without the other. — The ‘ Birds of New Eng- 
land” is published by Nichols & Noyes, of this 
city, at $4.00 for the plain, and $15.00 for the 
colored and expensive edition. E. N. Gine 
had better send to them for circular. — Dan 
D. Lion does well for a beginner, and his next 
will be better. — Our southern friends do not 
forget us, and =. E..0.and Telemaque are wel- 
come, and the rebuses will in due time appear. 

Dear Cochituate, we do read all the letters 
that are sent to us; and is not this whole page 
a pretty good proof of it? Your game is good. 
— Diaino holds the ‘‘ imps” responsible for his 
lost letters, but he is wrong. Your uncle and 
Hannah attend to them. As for the desired 
portrait of the editor, the time is coming when 
he expects to be so good-looking that his pic- 
ture will be worth all the rest of the Magazine; 
and then — But we can't promise, for some- 
times men, as well as things, do not improve 
by age. — We have something against O. O., 
Jr.; he writes that he was in Boston a little 
time ago, but he did not hunt up O. O., Senior, 
who is always glad to take his friends by the 
hand, and help them revolve around the “‘ hub” 
of the universe. — Specs had a good Christ- 
mas present — nothing less than the Magazine 
for two years. Sensible — wasn't it? — C. S. P. 
is kind enough to say that, during the last year, 
we have more than fulfilled our promises; and 
the other side of the story is, that we agree 
| with him; therefore it must be so. 


a 
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SNOW FLAKES. 


LITTLE southern-born maiden, on see- 
ing, for the first time, a snow storm, ex- 
claimed, “‘O, mamma, mamma! the angels 
are throwing such lovely white flowers from 
heaven! Please open the window and gather 
me some of them.” We can assure our young 
readers that the little southerner was not far 
- from the truth, for the beautiful white snow- 
flakes are as varied in shape and form as the 
leaves and flowers of summer. If our young 
friends will follow our directions, they too will 
learn to appreciate the beauties of snow. Ex- 
pose a thick surface of plate glass on the outer 
side of the window, resting it on the outside 
sill; the snow flakes, falling upon the cold sur- 
face of the glass, remain as they fall a suffi- 
cient length of time for the requirements of 
the observer, with the aid of a good micro- 
scope. There can scarcely be an amusement 
more entertaining, and, at ‘the same time, in- 
structive, than that of observing and sketching 
these delicate crystals. Men of science group 
the varied forms of these flakes into three 
general classes: 1. Prismatic, having three or 
six sides; 2. Pyramidal, either triangular or 
hexagonal; 3. Lamellar, consisting of thin 
and flat plates, some of them stelliform, having 
six points, radiating from a centre. These 
three classes are endlessly combined, from the 
simplest to the most complex. It is wonder- 
ful to see how perfectly every tiny flake is 
formed. Dr. Nettis, an Englishman, in 1755, 
represented ninety-one varieties. Another 
Englishman, Captain William Scoresby, an 
eminent navigator, has given, in his ‘* Arctic 
Regions,” drawings of ninety-six varieties. 
Snow is formed in the highest regions of 
our atmosphere; the ocean, river, lake, and 
every little rill, send up their tribute of vapor. 
Snow is formed from the vapor freezing; but 
hew it is done, no man can tell. Infinite pow- 
er alone can form even one tiny flake of snow. 
Think of the mighty power even in flakes of 
snow, as it gently falls, covering the earth 
with a pure white garment. Flake upon flake, 
falling, still falling, has conquered even mighty 
armies of men, buried in its increasing depths 
many a loving soul, and in its irresistible 


might frustrated the plans of many'men. It . 





is pure and untarnished as it falls from heav- 
en; but, alas! its purity is soon sullied by the 
pollution of earth. The nearer heaven it rests, 
as On our mountain tops, the purer it is. We 
can read a lesson to ourselves in the snow 
chapter of the book of nature. 


LARGE SHIPS. 


IERO, king of Syracuse, built a ship, 

which, in several points, may have sur- 
passed some of our modern floating palaces. 
The celebrated geometrician Archimedes su- 
perintended the construction. It had only 
twenty banks of oars; but we can gain a better 
idea of the size of this ship, as compared with 
those common in that age, from the fact that 
the timber for it would have been sufficient for 
sixty triremes — the most common ships of 
war, with three banks of oars. Various kinds 
of wood, and other articles for finishing, were 
brought from Gaul, Spain, and Italy. The 
floors of several of the rooms were composed 
of all-kinds of stones inlaid; and on this mo- 
saic the whole story of the Iliad was depicted 
in a marvellous manner. ‘In the furniture, 
the ceilings, and the doors, everything,” says 
the historian, ‘‘ was finished in the same ad- 
mirable manner.” 

Then there was a gymnasium, and walks, 
and a garden with all sorts of plants, and a 
temple with a floor of agate and other most 
beautiful stones, and with doors of citron wood 
and ivory, while the adornment was completed 
with pictures and statues. The drawing-rooms 
and bathing-rooms were beautifully variegated 
with Tauromenian marble. The arrangements 
for various kinds of freight and for engines of 
war were ample. They put on board sixty 
thousand measures of corn, ten thousand jars 
of Sicilian salt fish, twenty thousand talents’ 
weight of wool, — nearly six hundred tons, — 
and of other cargo twenty thousand talents’ 
weight also. Besides this, there were provis- 
ions for the crew. 

Such is the account. And King Hiero, when 
he understood that there was no harbor in 
Sicily large enough to admit this ship, deter- 
mined to send it as a present to Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt. 


— Some of the Italian cities appointed the 
day upon which the Emperor Augustus first 
visited them to be thenceforth the beginning 
of their year. 


— WE have no ink, it is said, equal in 
beauty and color to that of the ancients. / 
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Rice Makes HIs BASE. 
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“CHANGING BASE,” 
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